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SUMMARY 


Grammar comparison is one of the most reliable ways to prove language 
commonality. From this point of view, | examined Turkish, which is said to have 
different structural features and different grammar from Indo-European 
languages. But | found some important similarities. What might this indicate if 
the grammar is different and yet the similarities are intense? As you will see in 
the examples below, that is the situation. This shows the close contact of 
Turkish with these languages during the genesis of its grammar. Or vice versa: 
There was a close relationship of Indo-European languages with Turkish or 


Proto-Turkish when their grammar was developing. 
INTRODUCTION 


In my previous works, | showed thousands of Turkish words common to Indo- 
European languages. | gave many examples of Indo-European root words and 
explained that there is a great deal of harmony in the roots. | have also pointed 
to numerous examples of commonalities in prefixes and suffixes. These were 
already strong evidences in order of importance. However, although the words 
| mentioned were old words, they could face objections such as: “Old, but how 
old?”, “where and how did it originate?”, “it cannot be proven that it belongs 


to Turkish primarly” etc. 


The examples you will encounter below show either the direct similarity of 
grammars or the close relationship between the elements that make up the 


grammar. Even if there is no direct grammatical homogeneity, the obvious 


bond of the components that make up the grammar shows that languages 
grew and developed together with each other during the grammatical 


formation, that is, thousands of years ago. 
RESULTS and DISCUSSION 
(Turkish words are in bold.) 


Am: English auxiliary verb. “First person singular present indicative of be (q.v.); 
Old English eom ‘to be, to remain,’ (Mercian eam, Northumbrian am), from 
Proto-Germanic *izm(i)-, from PIE *esmi- (source also of Old Norse emi, Gothic 
im, Hittite esmi, Old Church Slavonic jesmi, Lithuanian esmi), first person 
singular form of root *es- ‘to be’ ” (1). Here, “'m'— am —izm(i) — emi-im” and 
“me - my- mine” are also related, but let's not get into that. Note the 
relationship of the Turkish first person singular ‘ben’: | and its old and in some 
dialects the present form ‘men’. Also in the sentence of Turkish "geliyor-um": “1 
am coming” sentence, 'm-um' denotes the first person singular and replaces 
‘am'. This rule applies to all sentences in the first person singular. |am 


mentioning about Turkish ‘am-em-im-um’ suffixes. Latin 'sum, me' > um, men. 


The overlap is clear. German “Ich bin”: |am / bin > ben. 


Biz, miz (Turkish): first person plural (we) > biz, miz. Gidiyor-uz: We are getting 
out. Here Turkish ‘uz’ suffix is identical to English pronoun ‘us’. In Latin we > 
nos; we are going: imus; we are: sumus (2). In all sentences belonging to the 
first person plural in Turkish, the verb ending with ‘1z-uz-iz' indicates the first 


person plural. French 'nous' > biz. 


Latin grammar differs from English, but it has some similar features with 
Turkish grammar: We are coming: venimus, | am coming: venio, you come: 


venis etc. As you can see, a sentence can be inflected with a single word in 


Latin, and the personal pronoun suffix is at the end as in Turkish. Latin personal 
pronouns and their Turkish equivalents: me > men / vos > siz / ille, illa, illud > 0, 
ol / nos > biz, miz, uz, 12, iz / illi, illa > onlar, ollar (3). Also the Latin word for ‘is' 


is 'est' and is at the end of the sentence. It is the same in Turkish. 


Personal pronoun suffix 's' in English: In English, the verb does not change 
according to the person. However, 's' comes to the end of the verb in the third 
person singular in the present tense. This 's' has no apparent relation to 


Turkish. But as a remnant of "agglutinative languages", there is a verb suffix. 


Verb ending in "ed", "ing": In English, in the past and present tenses verb gets 


suffixes. Just like in Turkish, like in "agglutinative languages". 


In English, not only in imperative sentences, but also in many past tense 
sentences, the grammar is exactly the same as in Turkish: Sen gel: you come; 


kim boyadi duvari?: who painted the wall?, herkes boyadi: everybody painted. 


Frequently used inverted sentences in Turkish: It brings Turkish closer to the 
Indo-European family as a grammar. Is there anybody wanting tea?: Var mi cgay 


isteyen? (question part first). 


is, are, was, were English auxiliary verbs: Latin 'est'. PIE root: es-ti; Sanskrit: asti, 
Old Norse: es, er (1). The exact equivalent in Turkish is: ‘dir, dir, tir, tir, di, di, ti, 
ti’. If the root is 'esti' and ‘are, er, were’ can be derived from it, why then 'tir, ti, 
ti’ couldn't be derived from this root. Also, old Turkish 'us', medieval Turkish 
‘iste’ mean “there they are, that's it” (4) have the same sound and very similar 
meaning as ‘esti, est, is’. 'Est, is' can also be linked to PIE root ‘sta’. In Turkish 
ast, lst > under, above they indicate status and are related to the root ‘sta’. 
The Turkish ‘tir, dir, dir' may also be related to the PIE root 'deru’. Turkish 'dur': 


stop, stand, strong, durable. 


Did, 'ed': English past tense components. Turkish 'di-ti' suffixes change the 


werb to past tense. He guarded > koru-du. 


Do, did (English): ‘et, ed' in Turkish, 'tan' in Old Turkish, 'tu' in Chuvash: to 


make (5). Latin ‘edo, uti' have similar meanings. 


English question words who, how, what, when, which, where: They connect to 
PIE root 'kwo'. Let's compare it with Turkish question words. Kim > kwo > who 
> qui (Latin) / kag > kwo > how much > quot (Latin) > quanti (Italian) > quantos 
(Spanish) / hangi, hanki, kanki > kwo > which, what > quod, quisnom, quantus 


(Latin) / kanda (Old Turkish) > kwo > when > quando (Latin) (3). 


Be, been (English): Turkish ‘ol-mak', Old Turkish 'bol-mak': become, be. Belir- 
me: emerge, appear. Also Turkish ‘belli’: certain, clear / Old Turkish 'belgti': 


evidence, indication (4). 


Have, had (English): PIE root 'kap' (1). Turkish 'kap': grasp, hold, seize / kap: 
cup, vessel / kap-la: cover / kap-sa: contain / kap-an: trap. As you can see, 


there is a PIE root commonality. 'Havi' (Turkish with Arabic roots): have. 


Need: As a grammatical element in English. “Middle English nor, from Old 
English nied (West Saxon), ned (Mercian) ‘what is required, wanted, or desired; 
necessity, compulsion, the constraint of unavoidable circumstances; duty; 


yy 


hardship, emergency, trouble, time of peril or distress...'” (1) It may be derived 
from Turkish 'ne-et': What do? Turkish ‘et-ed' is a verb root. It means ‘do, 
make’. This root is found in many verbs in Turkish. Et-mek, git, getir, gotur, yat, 
sat, at etc. Although are explained by different roots ‘get, set, let' have similar 
meanings with Turkish root 'et'. And they may be more deeply related to ‘et- 


ed' > do > edo (Latin). 


Get (English): The grammatical element of getting someone to do something. | 
get him painted the wall: Ona duvari boya-t-irim / |’ll get them carry this 
burden: Onlara bu yuku tasi-t-acagim... The Turkish 't' suffix here is an 


abbreviation of the Turkish ‘et-tir' and is compatible with ‘get’. 


Can: The Turkish suffix 'ken-gen' both increases the effect and power of the 
verb and makes a noun or adjective from the verb. 'Et': do / et-ken: active, 


dominant, factor / gecir-gen: permeable / etc. 


Could, should, would: These English grammatical elements are compatible with 
Turkish 'oldur-ma' in terms of meaning and phonetics. Oldurma: get it done, 


get it made. 


Mek, mak: Turkish infinitive suffixes. Compatible with English 'make'. Yap-mak: 


do-ing, making. 


When: Turkish 'anda, inda, inde’ etc. When you came: geldi-g-inde. When > an 


(the moment, time). 


ing (English): Verb ending 'ng' is common in many Eurasian Turkish dialects. It 
gives the same meaning as ‘ing’. Ekme: planting / eking: planting, planting work 


(5). 


She, he: English third person singular. She > tisi, disi (female) / kisi: person (she, 
he). 


Neither... nor (English): neither this nor that: ne bu ne de su. 


Prefixes: There are no prefixes in Turkish, with exceptions. However, many of 
the old Turkish words strangely show a complete overlap with compound 
Western words with prefix in terms of sound and meaning. Election > eleme; 


eclectic > eklemeli; delirium > deli; beugen > bikme; abbraison > eprime; again 


> gene; arrive > erisme; conversation > konusma. The abundance of examples 
(more than 60 that | have shown so far) suggests that this cannot be explained 


with coicidence. 
CONCLUSION 


Although these are not all of the examples on the subject, the ones | have given 
are quite diverse and basic. This shows that these languages and Turkish are 


closely related during the formation of grammars. 
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